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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


FOLLOWING its policy of years past, STATE GOVERN MENT 
will again publish in full some of the outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered at the most recent meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference. The two which are featured in 
the August issue—by Governors Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota and Frank M. Dixon of Alabama—best 
express, perhaps, the overall tone of the most vital 
meeting ever held by this organization. 


GOVERNOR Harold E. Stassen, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference, in his 
address on page 151, re-affirms the pledge made at the 
last year’s meeting of the Conference, when the States 
dedicated their total resources—agricultural, industrial 
and military—toward winning the war. This pledge, 
says the Governor, has been repeated many times by 
state executives since that time, in both word and 
deed—especially with reference to their belief in, and 
desire to cooperate with, our federal system of govern- 
ment. Governor Stassen outlines the outstanding accom- 
plishments resulting from federal-state and interstate 
cooperative efforts, made possible by the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness from which the pledge had emanated. He 
believes that our system for the division of responsibility 
between the various levels of government may well 
serve as a model in time of peace for the organization 


of a world association of free peoples. 


GOVERNOR FRANK M. Dixon of Alabama in his article 
on page 153—a reprint of his address before the 34th 
annual Governors’ Conference—states the case for the 
American system of government in time of war. “The 
history of free governments proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that when men cease to exercise 
their privileges as citizens in the conduct of their local 
affairs, they lose the strength and the fiber requisite 
to the retention of freedom itself,” he says. The Gov- 
ernor then warns Americans against allowing the 
demand for prompt action in the emergency to blind 
them to the dangers of a completely centralized control 
of government. Greatest of these dangers, he says, is 
the relative ease with which pressure groups may in- 
fluence a single governing body as opposed to 48 such 
bodies. However, the Governor declares, the States will 
be worthy to retain the powers which they now have 
only if they demonstrate their ability to cooperate fully. 


Joun K. GuRWELL, in an article on page 156, outlines 
the discussions and conclusions of federal officials and 
state executives at the 34th annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference in Asheville, North Carolina, last 
month. Speakers at the meeting stressed in every in- 


stance the special necessity for efficiency in state and 
local administration of matters pertaining to the war 
effort. It was agreed that large responsibility in the 
emergency must continue to be vested in these levels of 
government—the levels which are in closest contact 
with the American people. Moreover, it is only through 
such decentralization and through the utilization of 
existing administrative machinery that the nation’s total 
facilities will become available for war use. However, 
as federal officials pointed out, the States must be 
courageous in “stripping the decks” of all unnecessary 
governmental expenditures, and of such legislation as 
may serve to impede wartime activities. 

As an amplification of his over-all discussion of the 
meeting, Mr. Gurwell summarizes, on page 157, the 
conference's most important session—a_ round table 
gathering of federal officials with the chief executives 
of the States. 


FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN, Research Consultant for 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation and member of the Faculty at Hunter 
College, outlines, in his article on page 159, the develop- 
ment of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact. 
Mr. Zimmermann has been vitally interested in_ this 
interstate cooperative movement since its inception, 
and it is therefore fitting that he should serve as its 
historian. As Secretary of the original Drafting Com- 
mittee for the Compact, he was largely responsible 
for the plan of action which led to the drawing up of 
the Compact and its subsequent approval by Congress 
and adoption by the States. At its organization meet- 
ing, the Commission created by the Compact adopted 
the following Resolution, giving credit to Mr. Zimmer- 
mann for his part in the much-needed plan to prevent 
depletion of eastern fishing waters: “In particular, the 
Commission desires to record its debt to Mr. lrederick 
L.. Zimmermann, Research Consultant to the New York 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, and Secretary 
of the Drafting Committee, who conceived the Plan 
of Action, did the basic drafting work, and appeared 
for the Committee at hearings. He has contributed 


greatly to the successful outcome.” 


On the Cover 


THe picture on this month’s cover shows Governor 
Herbert R. O'Conor of Maryland, newly elected Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference accepting the gavel of his office from Gov- 
ernor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, outgoing Chair- 
man. STATE GOVERNMENT magazine is indebted for 


pictures appearing in this issue to the Asheville, North 
Carolina, Citizen, the Asheville Times, and Mr. Charles 
Parker, North Carolina Department of Conservation. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 13, 1942 


My dear Governor: 


The Governors' Conference meets this year at a most 
critical period in the history of our United States. Last year 
your Conference dealt almost exclusively with problems of defense 
-- a defense program which we all hoped would keep this country 
of ours out of the maelstrom of world-wide war, but at the same 
time prepare us for anything that might happen in a world torn 
loose from its moorings. 


Despite our efforts, however, we are in -- all in -- 
a war which in its very nature is a supreme struggle for survival. 
Within the days and months to come the peoples of this world will 
determine by their work, by their sacrifices, and through the 
instrumentalities of their armed forces whether generations to 
come shall live and work as free men or slave states. 


The States have been in the forefront of our war effort: 
they have perfected the organization of their defense councils to 
handle all civilian defense activities; they have established and 
operated a selective service system which has met with universal 
approval; they have set up machinery covering every community 
throughout the country for rationing and price control; and, in 
cooperation with the war agencies of the Federal Government, re- 
cently they have eliminated many impediments which were hampering 
the war effort. 


I wish to take this opportunity not only to express my 
appreciation, and that of the Nation, to the Governors and the 
several States for the aid and assistance which they have contri- 
buted during these trying times, but to express my unwavering 
confidence that the Nation, the States, the counties, and the 
municipalities, all composed of the same people -- Americans -- 
will press on to victory. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Honorable Harold E. Stassen, 
Chairman, he 


Governors! Conference, 
Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
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Our Democracy and the War 


States Demonstrate the Value of a Democratic System in Full 
Utilization of All Their Resources for the National War Effort 


By Harotp E. StTAssen 


Governor of Minnesota 


OUR EXCELLENCY, Governor Broughton, fel- 
low Governors and guests of the Confer- 
ence : 

As we meet to open this 34th Annual Con- 
ference of the Governors of the United States, our 
country is at war. On the fields, at sea, and in the 
air we face in battle the greatest armed force that 
ever attempted to make might right and to deny 
the liberty and dignity of man. 

There can be in this hour just one keynote to 


our Governors’ Conference. That is “We hereby . 


renew our pledge of all of our resources, industrial 
and military, to the prosecution of this war to 
victory for the Stars and Stripes and for the flags 
of the United Nations.” 

That pledge was first given at our Conference 
at Duluth, Minnesota, two years ago in these 
words : 

“Since there exists in the world today a crisis 
brought on by ruthless and unprovoked aggression 
which respects neither the territorial integrity, the 
sovereign rights, nor the peaceful intentions of 
neutral states, and seems to threaten the very 
existence of democracy itself, and 

“Since it has been clearly and unmistakably 
demonstrated time after time within recent weeks 
that such aggression understands and respects only 
force, and that nations unprepared and consequently 
unable to defend themselves are speedily and with- 
out warning over-run, subjugated and destroyed, 
and 

“Since the Governors assembled in this Confer- 
ence are not only the civil administrators of the 
several States, but are Commanders-in-Chief of the 
national guards, and have a grave responsibility 
for the effectiveness of this and other important 
units of our national defense, 

“It is therefore the consensus of opiniori of this 
Conference, in view of the situation confronting 
our common country, that all necessary steps should 
be taken immediately to provide adequately and 
effectively for the defense of these United States; 
and each State pledges her resources, agricultural, 
industrial and military, to that end.” 


That pledge has been restated in word and in 


deed as the Governors of the several States, re- 
gardless of party, east and west, north and south, 
have shown their recognition of the importance 
of unity in America and of the stern necessity for 
defeating the Axis powers. 

We recognize today that the task ahead is not 
an easy one. Tremendous sacrifices must be made 
before we can defeat the Axis war machine, but 
that war machine will be defeated. Every one of 
the 48 States will make a contribution of man- 
power and resources, courage and heroism, to the 
final defeat of Hitler and Tojo and Mussolini and 
the diabolical ideology that they represent. 

In accordance with that pledge, the officers and 
staff of the National Conference of Governors and 
of the Council of State Governments, under the 
able directorship of Frank Bane, have been assist- 
ing in many phases of the federal war efforts. 
They have been placed at the disposal of the 
Federal Government for the duration. In ful- 
filling this pledge we have a secondary responsi- 
bility to safeguard the future of our government 
within these United States. In the first instance 
let us reaffirm our faith and confidence in the 
federal system of governments, each responsive 
to the people and each with its duties and powers. 

In fact, we can well point out that some of the 
most effective and difficult work has been per- 
formed by the utilization of our federal system 
of government, with federal, state and local gov- 
ernments each participating. One of these is the 
Selective Service Act administration. In this 
instance the States were asked to assist in prepar- 
ing the machinery, and the States in turn requested 
local governments to assist. The result has been 
outstanding in perhaps the most difficult task 
of the war—the procurement of man-power. 

A second outstanding accomplishment was the 
establishment, in two weeks time, of a nationwide 
system of rationing boards. This again was per- 
formed by the Federal Government using state 
governments, and the States in turn securing the 
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assistance through their defense councils of local 
governments—all on a voluntary basis. 

The third major example was the registration 
for sugar rationing. Here again the federal, state 
and local machinery was used, with the local 
school officials doing an outstanding job in the 
registration of every family in America. There 
has not been any comparable accomplishment of 
such extensive and effective organization per- 
formed on a strictly federal basis. 

The one instance in which the state administra- 
tion has caused difficulty has been in the matter 
of motor truck transportation. In this situation 
divers state laws have impeded to some degree 
wartime transportation. We might point out that 
this was primarily caused by the past efforts of the 
competing systems of transportation; but regard- 
less of the cause, we have now acted upon the 
standards requested by the Federal Government 
and every State has agreed to join in the stand- 
ards. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The most striking example of the kind of a re- 
quest in the name of the war effort that must be 
guarded against was the attempt to federalize the 
unemployment compensation system. This at- 
tempt was proposed by federal agencies in the 
name of assisting the war effort. It was con- 
tended that by June of this year the conversion 
process in industry would cause an unusually high 
unemployment and would bankrupt state reserve 
funds. It was consequently claimed to be neces- 
sary to give to the Federal Government broad 
powers, including the power of federalization and 
an appropriation for unemployment compensation 
payments. 

Under the aggressive and outstanding leader- 
ship of Governor Dixon of Alabama, the Gov- 
ernors vigorously protested this move. They con- 
tended that the States could meet the problem and 
that unemployment would not develop in the 
manner the Federal Government anticipated. The 
members of the Ways and Means committee de- 
feated the measure. Subsequent events have 
shown that the Governors were right and the 
federal agencies were wrong. Unemployment has 
decreased every month since that time. The war 
coriversion has rapidly taken place. The selective 
service has made great demands for man-power. 
The reserve funds of every State have increased, 
since that time, rather than decreased. 

In maintaining our federal-state system, it is 


important that the States grant to their Governors 
or to emergency boards special powers between 
legislative sessions to meet unusual conditions, 
thereby increasing the effectiveness of the state 
governments. Likewise it is important that the 
National Conference of Governors be strength. 
ened and that the States give increased financial 
support to the Conference and its staff. 

The state governments have furnished a means 
of experimentation that has been very valuable, 
and they have also been an added safeguard to 
the rights of the individual citizen. To wipe out 
state governments in America would be a regi- 
mentation of the mechanics of government that 
would destroy much of the governmental resource- 
fulness and progress that is, and will be, vitally 
needed. 

The states can also make a major contribution 
to the winning of the peace. 

The record that has been made by the 48 States 
of these United States, in working together 
despite their diverse interests, their varying cli- 
mates, the different backgrounds of their people, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they are popu- 
lated by sons and daughters of every nation of 
the world, is, in itself, a beacon of hope for the 
future relationship between the nations of the 
world. 

I hope that, after we win this war, we can 
bring to the relationships between the peoples of 
the world some of the openness and orderliness of 
the relations between our States, in place of some 
of the devious diplomacy and international in- 
trigue that characterized pre-war days. 

With the background of the successful rela- 
tionship between the States in America we might 
well develop some form of world association of 
free peoples. Participation in this association 
might well have certain requirements, just as 
territories were required to meet certain standards 
before they were admitted as States in our Union. 


WorLp DEMOCRACY 


Obviously the mechanics of democracy and 
understanding in the world have not developed 
to the point where the requirements could be as 
high as are the requirements for States of the 
Union. But we might begin with the requirements 
that each nation participating agree to extend to 
their own people the right of freedom of worship, 
to establish a fair system of internal justice with 
protection of the rights of the accused, and to 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Federal-State Relations in Wartime 


Only by Exercising Their Powers in Cooperative Programs With the 
Central Government Can Local Governments Retain the Fiber of Freedom 


By Frank M. D1xon 


Governor of Alabama 


1s well understood 
in times like 
these, any discussion of 
federal-state relationship, 
or of the principles of 
American self-govern- 
ment is likely to seem 
academic. The minds of 
all of us, the time and 
the strength of all of us, 
are taken by the effort of 
the war. Our sons are in 


uniform, the free insti- 
tutions of free men in Governor Frank M. Dixon 
desperate danger, that 

American way of life so highly valued by us is 
one of the stakes of a brutal and merciless war. 
Our very survival as a free people is in the balance, 
our men fighting and dying on foreign fields, the 
thoughts and energies of all of our people turned. 
in desperate need and haste, to the calls of a war- 
time economy. 

Those of us who are Governors are, of course, 
in the midst of the turmoil. To us was delegated 
the choice of the Selective Service Boards, of the 
Rationing Boards, of the formation of the State 
Guards, of the selection of the many defense 
councils, of all the great body of work comprised 
in the: term Civilian Defense. Added to our 
normal administrative duties, made more difficult 
in times such as these, the new responsibilities 
have long extended the working days of all of 
us. We are extremely busy men, glad to be busy 
in the service of our people. 

Yet in the midst of all the difficulties, of all 
the labors of our offices, to me it seems that the 
very safety of the democratic principle requires 
alertness and caution on our part. To me it seems 
that we have developed definite tendencies in our 
national life which, if not restrained, will ulti- 
mately result in the loss of that democracy we are 
now so anxiously striving by force of arms to 


STATE 


make secure. 

In the beginning let me make plain what I 
think is the point of view of all of us: every single 
power which it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise for the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war should be accorded instantly, 
cheerfully. We seek to engage in no battle, 
whether theoretical or not, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in times like these. But two principles 
should be borne in mind. First, that the power 
should not be surrendered unless it is actually and 
directly necessary to win the war and, second, 
that it should be clearly understood that the re- 
turn of that power from the federal to the local 
governments will come with the end of hostilities. 

All of us are familiar with the theory and the 
early practice of federal-state relationship. All 
of us are familiar with the constructions placed by 
the courts on those constitutional sections con- 
ferring federal power, sharply limiting and cir- 
cumscribing its extent. Of the three great bodies 
of power, that remaining in the hands of the 
people was by far the greatest : that committed by 
the people to the States was next in importance, 
and that committed by the people in the States to 
the Federal Government was the smallest in ex- 
tent. As the nation grew and the state lines be- 
came more and more imaginary divisions, as the 
commerce between the States became of great im- 
portance, and with the necessity of federal control, 
gradually, by the normal processes, the balance of 
power began to shift toward Washington. 

The power of the Federal Government steadily 
has grown. That growth had to come from some- 
where, either from the States or from that great 
reservoir of ultimate power which had been in 
the beginning carefully preserved for the people 
themselves. I have heard it said that the tre- 
mendous increase in federal power came through 
the entry by the Federal Government into new 
fields, not at the expense of the States and the 
local governments. All of us who have dealt with 
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the problem and who have felt the sharp curtail- 
ment of state authority know that this contention 
is not true. 

The history of the movement presents definite 
interest to us. In 1791 Congress granted to the 
States public lands for the erection of schools. In 
1862 the Morrill Act inaugurated the congres- 
sional policy of making grants for specified types 
of education, under which the Land Grant Col- 
leges Act was passed. In 1879 Congress author- 
ized contributions to the States for the care of 
the blind. In 1887 the Hatch Act establishing 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and making 
direct appropriations became the law. In 1888 
Congress authorized money grants for the estab- 
lishment of state homes for aged war veterans. 
In 1890 the Morrill Act was amended to make 
direct appropriations for the Land Grant Colleges, 
with authorization to the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold funds if the State did not fulfill its 
obligations. In 1902 the Reclamation Service 
was established. In 1911 federal aid was extended 
for forest fire protection to the States. In 1914 
the system of county agricultural agents was es- 
tablished. In 1915 the Farm Loan Act gave 
federal subsidies to farmers. In 1916 the Public 
Roads Act was passed, which was the first im- 
portant “dollar-matching’”’ act. In 1916 federal 
aid to the States for the maintenance of National 
Guard equipment was inaugurated. In 1917 the 
federal program for vocational education was set 
up. In 1925 the appropriation for agricultural 
experiment stations was largely increased. In 
1932 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
created to provide loans to industry. In 1933 the 
powers of the Federal Government were extended 
to cover relief to the unemployed under federal 
control, subsidies to agriculture, and control over 
industry. We are all familiar with the recent 
acts. It suffices to say that federal subsidies, with 
their inevitable federal control even prior to the 
war, had extended the powers of the Government 
in Washington until it had to do with the life of 
the great majority of our citizens from the cradle 
to the grave. 

The process by which this federal power was 
achieved is no secret. It is well known to all of 
us. It is possibly best expressed in the words of 
former Governor Ritchie of Maryland when he 
said: 

“Through the expenditure of prodigious sums of 

public money, and through the conditions the gov- 
ernment imposes upon the States before they may 


receive these funds, American self-government is 

being destroyed before our eyes.” 

Before Pearl Harbor the entire Social Security 
structure,. including all of its ramifications, the 
Road Program, the Forestry Program, Extension 
Service, the Health services, to a limited extent 
the schools, all of these and many other activities, 
touching the people directly through the system 
of federal financing which prevailed, were in large 
part dominated by the bureaucracies at Washing- 
ton. The WPA, the PWA, the CCC, the FSA, 
and scores of other alphabetical agencies, dealing 
directly with individuals and smaller governmental 
units, short-circuited the States and thereby the 
established governmental system. Where activities 
of federal agencies ran counter to the opinion of 
the Governor or other state or local official as to 
what was best, the simple method of punishment 
for the State or localities was put into use. You 
know how it is done. 


TREND TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 


With the declaration of war, the trend, growing 
throughout the years and continually becoming 
more definite, has taken rapid strides. It is a very 
difficult thing, in times like these, for the Governor 
of a State to say ““No”’ to one of the high officials 
of our Federal Government. Every single demand 
of the federal bureaucracy is treated as a demand 
based upon the necessities of war. It requires 
strength and courage to separate those demands, 
the true from the false, and to hold fast to basie 
principles. 

There are many types of thought represented 
in the war-time Washington of today. ‘There 
are. those who believe sincerely that local self- 
government is a failure, that the nation has prog- 
ressed to the point where state and local lines 
should be eliminated, that the good of the nation 
requires the elimination of social customs and 
habits of our people where those customs or 
habits run counter to the thought of the majority. 
There are those who sincerely believe that the free 
competitive system of the past is and should be as 
dead as the dodo, who believe that the average 
citizen will be infinitely better off if his destinies 
are taken out of his own hands and he becomes 
the ward of a great paternalistic state. There are 
those who believe, sincerely and honestly, that our 
American civilization has failed and that the solu- 
tion lies in some type of state socialism dominated 
by the Federal Government. The major difficulty 

(Continued on page 163) 
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GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


I 


WHEREAS at its meeting at Boston, Massachusetts 
on July 2, 1941, the Governors’ Conference adopted a 
resolution approving the policy of our President in 
warning the people of this nation of their danger, urg- 
ing continually greater speed in preparation for war and 
pledging our cooperation in every way to assist; and 

WHEREAS since that time this nation has joined 
the ranks of those who are fighting, on land, at sea, and 
in the air, for the preservation of the rights of free men 
and for the delivery from slavery of those now under 
the heel of the tyrants; and 

WHEREAS we are of the sincere conviction that 
there can be no compromise, that the issues are drawn, 
that those very attributes of mankind which make for 
dignity, self-respect, and the spiritual development of the 
human race are at stake; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by this, 
the Governors’ Conference in meeting assembled in 
Asheville, North Carolina, the 24th day of June, 1942, 
That we express our deep appreciation to the President 
for his leadership and wisdom in preparing our nation, 
spiritually and materially, for the part it is taking and 
must take in this war for the liberation of the oppressed 
and for the retention of the essential freedoms, and that 
we pledge to him, in fullest measure, our cooperation to 
the end that the world of our children and our children’s 
children may be a world of justice and of peace. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President and to the Press. 


II 


WHEREAS, a sound system of unemployment com- 
pensation must provide for the varying economic and 
social conditions existing in the different communities 
of this nation and should provide for the inherent ad- 
vantages of local legislation and administration: 

The present federal-state system embraces the desirable 
qualities‘ of local adaptation and state initiative and re~ 
sponsibility in legislation and administration: 

The Federal Security Administrator and the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board have only recently in- 
formed Congress that it will soon be asked to liquidate 
state participation, as it exists in the present unemploy- 
ment compensation program, and to substitute therefor a 
completely federalized system: and 

Our nation is now engaged in a tremendous effort in the 
defense of our form of government and our institutions, 
and we should wholly and unitedly apply ourselves to the 
furtherance of that effort, avoiding any matters tending 
to disrupt our unity and to divert our energy, such as this 
proposal would surely do: 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the 


Governors of these United States in conference as- 
sembled are completely opposed to any attempt at this 
time to abandon or change the present federal-state 
system of unemployment compensation so as to transfer 
all authority from the states to a federal agency, and 
urge that, out of consideration for our national peril, 
and in furtherance of our efforts to remove this peril, 
such attempts be not undertaken; 

That this position of the Governors shall be communi- 
cated by the mailing of copies of this Resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, the Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
and to members of the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. 


WHEREAS, the all-out war effort in which the nation 
is engaged is requiring the adaptation and conversion 
of much of our business and industry to the production 
of war goods, war materials and war bases; and 

WHEREAS, this conversion of business to war effort 
will be greater as the war effort continues and will like- 
wise be non-uniform in amount in the various States 
and lesser units of government: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we, 
the Governors of the several States, at the 34th Annual 
Conference of Governors, held at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, June 21-24, 1942, are emphatically opposed to the 
enactment of any legislation by the Congress of the 
United States which would interfere with and limit the 
inherent taxation powers of the state and local govern- 
ments by exempting from state and local sales taxes, or 
other taxation, private corporations and individuals en- 
gaged in the production of war materials or the con- 
struction of war installations for the Federal Govern- 
ment; that any such attempt presents a threat to the 
maintenance of state and local governments engaged in 
performing their duties and financing their activities in 
the war effort which threat would be greatest to those 
States and communities which would be devoting them- 
selves most heavily to the war effort; that no saving 
that could be realized by the Federal Government in its 
war production expenditure by such exemption could 
justify this threat to the sources of revenue needed to 
maintain state and local government. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies of this 
resolution be sent by the Secretary of the Governors’ 
Conference to the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 


IV 


WHEREAS it is essential to the goals for which we 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Governors Confer on War Program 


Chief Executives Meet in North Carolina to Determine 
State Action Necessary to Insure National Victory 


By Joun K. GuRWELL 


Editorial Associate, Public Administration Clearing House 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE opened its 34th 
annual meeting in Asheville, North Carolina, 
on a high note of statesmanship and keen aware- 
ness of executive responsibility in a great Ameri- 
can crisis. The atmosphere of the sessions was 
one of deep conscientiousriess which served well 
to underscore President Roosevelt’s statement in 
a letter to the Conference emphasizing that the 
States are “in the forefront of our war effort.” 
That this role is a considerable one, and that 
the States have been drawn closer to one another 
than ever before in carrying it out, was demon- 
strated by the prevailing spirit of the meeting as 
the Chief Executives of the States set about to 
plan the closest coordination of the States in the 


national war effort. That the meeting was of the 
utmost importance in state war planning was in- 
dicated by the record attendance of 38 Governors 
—six more than the previous high of 32 in 1932 
—and three Lieutenant Governors representing 
additional States. 

As executives they dealt in clinical fashion with 
problems peculiar to one State or common to all; 
sitting elbow to elbow with high officials of federal 
war agencies, they carried the clinic approach to 
federal-state problems in a momentous all-day 
round table session; from the Ambassadors of 
three of the United Nations—Great Britain, the 
Netherlands and China—they received an insight 

(Continued on page 167) 


(Left to right) Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Dr. Alexander Loudon, Netherlands Ambassador, Lord Halifax, British Ambassador, Dr. Hu 
Shih, Chinese Ambassador, Hon. J. Melville Broughton and Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor Discuss War Problems at Governors’ Conference 
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The Round Table 


Most Vital Session of Governors’ Conference Brings Together Topflight 
Executives of States and Federal Agencies in Informal Talk on War Problems 


(Left to right) Joseph B. Eastman, James M. Landis, Paul V. McNutt, Donald M. Nelson, Dwight P. Griswold, Col. Robert P. 
Patterson, Leon Henderson, at Round Table Session, June 23, 1942. 


W HEN THE topflight executives of eight fed- 


eral war agencies sat down with Governors 
of 38 States at the Governors’ Conference for a 
full and frank discussion of a wide variety of 
problems, the discussions related to one major 
objective—how to win the war. Caliber of the 
participants as well as subjects discussed made the 
gathering one of the most significant since the 
start of the war. 

Representing federal war agencies were Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War; Ralph A. 
Bard, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Wayne C. 
Taylor, Assistant Secretary of Commerce ; Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board; 
Leon Henderson, Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration ; Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War 
Manpower Commission; James M. Landis, Di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Defense; and Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

While a part of the round table discussion was 
declared off the record as far as publication was 
concerned, following are portions of discussions 
released to the press : . 

Rubber: While most of this discussion was off 
the record, Mr. Patterson did say there are cer- 
tain facts that are not doubtful: That normal 
needs of the nation, exclusive of the armed serv- 
ices, are 600,000 tons a year; that the Japanese 
have cut off the supply; and that synthetic rubber 
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production at present is only 5 per cent of normal 
civilian need. It was brought out also that army 
tanks now are being made without rubber treads ; 
it was added, however, that their efficiency is not 
expected to be impaired by this conservation move. 
Mr. Patterson said “rubber is our most serious 
single critical material. Yet we wonder if the 
civilians of this country can take it if they can’t 
go to the movies by motor. I have no doubt of 
their willingness to sacrifice pleasure for rubber 
if they know the needs of the army.” In response 
to a question from Governor Edison, Mr. Hender- 
son said it had been found that 40 miles is the 
absolute maximum speed at which a car should 
be driven to conserve tires ; that 35 miles is better : 
that 30 miles is better still. Highlight of the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Eastman was his suggestion that 
state and county fairs be abandoned in the interest 
of rubber conservation. This subject was raised 
by Governor Bricker, who wanted to know 
whether a recent communication from Mr. East- 
man on the subject was an order, a request or 
merely a suggestion. “Is the abandonment of 
these fairs essential to the war effort?’ asked 
Governor Bricker. Mr. Eastman replied he did 
consider it essential. 

Soldier Vote: Mr. Patterson said the army is 
going “to do all in its power to assist in arranging 
for the soldiers to vote in the fall elections.” The 
present plan, he said, calls for a card bearing the 
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soldier’s name and army address to be sent to the 
secretary of his State, whence it will go to his local 
election board. This board, in turn, will send the 
ballot to the soldier. In answer to a question, he 
said arrangements for such affidavits as state laws 
require will be made. 

Manpower: In response to a question from 
Governor O’Conor, Mr. McNutt discussed the 
work of the Manpower Commission. Explain- 
ing that manpower is being “geared to the needs 
of production,” Mr. McNutt told the Governors 
that 6,900,000 persons were engaged in war in- 
dustry in December, 1941; that the figure will be 
17,000,000 by December of this year ; and 20,000,- 
ooo by the end of next year. Referring to a pos- 
sible national registration of women for work in 
war industries, Mr. McNutt believed such a regis- 
tration would be a mistake until the need arises. 
If women were registered now, he said, and there 
was no employment for them, when such a need 
did arise the women might be inclined to cry 
“wolf.” Such registrations, for the time being 
at least, he added, will be conducted only in areas, 
as and when the need arises in those areas. Gov- 
ernor Broughton asked if a federalized home de- 
fense army is being planned and the answer was 
that while the subject has been given study there 
has been no decision to create such a force. Mr. 
Bard, discussing womenpower, said large numbers 
of women are being employed in naval industrial 
establishments, that they are doing excellent work, 
and that as a result of the draft there will be 
heavier calls for women workers in the next few 
months. 

Civilian Defense: Governor Holland asked Mr. 
Landis if OCD now handles all business with local 
units through the state councils and Mr. Landis 
said OCD in general prefers to deal with local 
units through the state councils. Sometimes a 
council is “inefficient,” he said, and if it is not 
efficient “our organization will not be stopped by 
inefficiency.”” He suggested that the States have 
been too slow in adopting legislation vesting the 
necessary powers in the governors, powers which 
are highly important. “We can’t deal with such 
problems as the dim-out on too small a geographi- 
cal basis—they should be handled through the 
state governments,” he said. Raising the question 
of legal enforcement of dim-out and similar regu- 
lations where there are no state laws regarding 
such measures, Mr. Landis confessed he did not 
know the answer, adding “it is wise to have civil 
sanction put before these military regulations.” 


In answer to a question from Governor Dixon 
concerning labor for harvesting crops, Mr. Me- 
Nutt said three things are necessary to win a 
war—manpower for the armed forces, manpower 
to produce material and manpower to produce 
necessary food. Mr. McNutt said he had just 
been before a congressional committee asking for 
an appropriation to provide facilities for recruit- 
ment and distribution of the necessary labor to 
harvest the various crops. The problem, he added, 
is receiving the most careful study and while 
there inevitably will be some losses, he believed 
that enough workers can be recruited in time to 
do most of the fall harvesting. Governor Olson 
commented, in connection with the situation in 
his State, that there already is a shortage of 
20,000 to 30,000 agricultural workers in Cali- 
fornia and the shortage is expected to reach 
60,000 by October. 

Rationing: Mr. Henderson, asked by Governor 
Saltonstall what the States can do to help in the 
rationing programs, said that during the year the 
services of 2,500,000 volunteers probably will be 
used. Volunteers will be asked to aid again in 
the permanent gasoline registration, he said, and 
warned that this registration will be much more 
difficult than the original one. He said that with 
15 groups—he emphasized the word “groups”— 
of commodities likely to be rationed, there would 
be plenty of work for all. The point system prob- 
ably will be used in some of the rationing, he said, 
explaining that it would be much more compli- 
cated than, say, sugar rationing. In general, Mr. 
Henderson said, the aim of rationing will be to 
outline the general policies in Washington and 
then “shove the administration back to the grass- 
roots.” In conclusion he asked for a reasonable 
amount of “tolerance and patience.” 

Truck Regulation; Governor James, speaking 
on the subject of truck traffic, emphasized his 
belief that the United States, in war, has the 
right to suspend and supplant state regulations 
and that he felt that right should be made clear. 
Governor Lehman, at this point, commented it 
would “be helpful if the regulations and requests 
of the Federal Government be made as definite as 
possible. It is unfair,” he said, “to put the indi- 
vidual States in the position of deciding” sepa- 
rately on the same question, and he voiced a plea 
that when the Governors are asked to do any- 
thing “they be fortified with definite orders or 
expressions relating to the necessity of the situa- 
tion.” 
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Interstate Cooperation and Fisheries 


Joint Compact of Atlantic Coastal States Will Conserve Valuable 
Marine Species and Insure Livelthood of Commercial Fishermen 


By FrepericK L. ZIMMERMANN 


Research Consultant, New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 


N JUNE 5, 1942, the Atlantic States Marine 
O Fisheries Commission held its first meet- 
ing in New York. Duly appointed Commission- 
ers from Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 


were present. Only New Hampshire, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia among the ten States party to 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact 
creating the Commission were not represented, 
and this was because of a temporary delay oc- 
casioned by technicalities. This meeting was a 
far cry from the tiny group which met on Sep- 
tember 10, 1937, at the suggestion of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation, to consider the possibilities of inter- 
state cooperation as a means of securing better 
utilization of the littoral fisheries of the Atlantic 
Coast. That initial meeting was attended by only 
a sprinkling of conservation officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation of neighboring States. It had no plan 
except to explore possibilities for future action. 
Yet this early meeting, as is evidenced by the 
creation of the present Commission, succeeded in 
initiating a desire among the seacoast States to 
coordinate the handling of their common fisheries 
problems. 

The shore fisheries of the Atlantic Coast com- 
prise one of the greatest of our national fisheries 
resources. Like our other fisheries—inland, Great 
Lakes, Gulf and Pacific—these eastern coastal 
fisheries have suffered serious depletion over a 
number of years, as a result of the intensity of 
fishing pressure. This tendency is exemplified in 
the plight of the lobster, shad and sturgeon fish- 
eries. Moreover, the fisherman's declining yields 
induced him to increase the effectiveness of his 
fishing effort and multiply the efficiency of his 
gear, leading to still further depletion. There was 
no effective regulation and efforts for such regu- 
lation were handicapped because jurisdiction was 
divided. No single government had control over 


the problem. The difficulties of effective fisheries 
regulation, already great, were enhanced by the 
jurisdictional divisions of our federalism. 

The jurisdictional limits of the nation, and ac- 
cordingly of the States, are limited by inter- 
national law. The internationally recognized limit 
is three miles, although the Supreme Court has 
recently upheld Florida’s claim to a more extended 
area. Beyond the international limit, according to 
international law, is open sea, free to all. In addi- 
tion, jurisdiction is not unified within the terri- 
torial waters along the shore. The Federal 
Government is limited to the exercise of its dele- 
gated powers which seemingly do not, or did not 
at the time this joint state movement began, 
extend to the control of fishery operations. Ex- 
panded interpretation of the powers of Congress 
under the commerce clause may have opened the 
way for some federal control. But regulation of 
the fisheries within the territorial waters has been 
generally held to fall within the internal police 
power of the States. Jurisdiction within this off- 
shore area is, moreover, divided among the four- 
teen littoral States. Most of the species that must 
be protected are migratory and pass through the 
waters of many of these States. Consequently, 
action for their protection by a single State, while 
it is helpful, is not sufficient since it cannot be 
applied throughout the range of the species. Even 
with those species that are more or less local in 
habitat, regulation by the local government is 
complicated by interstate marketing and by inter- 
state competition. Action by a single State places 
its fishermen at a real or fancied disadvantage in 
comparison with fishermen of neighboring States. 
Lack of unified action resulted in what almost 
might be called a competition in ineffectiveness 
of regulation. 

Under our federal system, the problem is one 
of effectuating a unified management of fisheries 
that traverse many jurisdictional areas. While 
some might think it desirable that unification of 
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management be achieved by direct action of the 
Federal Government, the apparent simplicity of 
this solution is complicated by the character of 
our federalism. 

To those attending that early meeting in 1937, 
it was clear that, while unrelated action by the 
individual States might improve the situation 
somewhat, such regulation had been ineffective 
and spasmodic in the past and was local rather 
than coastal in scope. The objective was clearly 
the establishment of some unified control of the 
Atlantic Coast fisheries through joint state action. 
Such unified control could be attained only by the 
creation of some instrumentality that could assure 
coordinated action. Accordingly, the meeting de- 
cided to seek the creation of an interstate fisheries 
commission through an mterstate compact. In 
1938, a second conference was held, this time 
including all the Eastern Seaboard States, and a 
plan of action was presented by the New York 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation and ap- 
proved by this Eastern States Conservation Con- 
ference. That plan involved three proposals: first, 
the securing of congressional consent-in-advance 
to a compact among the States; second, the draft 
of a compact creating an interstate commission 
with legislative and administrative representation 
from each State; and third, a congressional act 
making unlawful the transportation in interstate 
commerce of fish and fish products caught in vio- 
lation of the conservation laws of the States. A 
Drafting Committee was created to refine the 
drafts contained in the plan and to secure their 
adoption. Through this machinery, the Eastern 
States Conservation Conference and its Drafting 
Committee, this plan of action was guided to 
ultimate success. 


PROGRESS OF COMPACT 


During the years that followed, as Representa- 
tive Arthur I. Burgess, of the Massachusetts 
legislature, Chairman of the Eastern States Con- 
servation Conference, pointed out in summing 
up the story at the opening session of the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, the congres- 
sional act giving consent-in-advance to the com- 
pact was passed, vetoed, amended, passed again 
and signed by the President. The draft of the com- 
pact was approved in principle at the Eastern 
States Conservation Conference of 1940 which 
was attended by representatives of both the sports 
and commercial fishermen. It was amended at 
their request to permit the appointment of Com- 
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missioners representative of the fishing interests, 
then reviewed by the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation of the several States, and reviewed, 
amended and finally approved for adoption at 
the Eastern States Conservation Conference of 
1941. In quick succession it was passed by the 
legislatures and signed by the Governors of New 
Hampshire, Maryland, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island. Ip 
1942, Maine, at its special session, and Virginia 
and South Carolina at their regular sessions, 
joined the compact. The result is that only one 
of the northeastern states, Connecticut, has not 
yet joined the compact, and ratification by that 
State is expected at the legislative session of 1943. 
In the South, progress has been slower. Florida 
however, has indicated a real interest, and it is 
expected will enact the compact at its next session, 


CONGRESSIONAL RATIFICATION 


Meanwhile, under the leadership of Senator 
John A. Danaher of Connecticut and Congress- 
man William T. Byrne of New York, and with 
the cordial assistance of Congressman Schuyler 
Otis Bland of Virginia, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
the final congressional ratification was adopted by 
the Congress and signed by the President on May 
4, 1942. 

This successful culmination of a story of inter- 
state negotiation in a field where coordination 
among the States was long overdue is a remark- 
able tribute to the effectiveness of the machinery 
of interstate cooperation—the Council of State 
Governments and the State Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation—that in recent years has suc- 
cessfully implemented joint state action in many 
fields. It is noteworthy that such interstate ma- 
chinery initiated the fisheries project, planned the 
objectives, carried on the negotiations, drafted the 
legislation and then, having secured an agreement, 
carried out that agreement in a strikingly short 
period. A successful record of legislative enact- 
ment by ten States was possible because the 
compact was sponsored by the Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation of those States with their 
legislative membership. 

While the widespread adoption of the compact 
is in itself an outstanding achievement, the very 
momentum of the efforts to secure it brought 
other noteworthy results with respect to two of 
the most depleted species, the striped bass and 
the lobster. For some time, sportsmen had been 
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urging restrictions on striped bass, a famed sports 
fish. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service had, 
in response to this demand, recommended a size 
jimit on striped bass. With the aid of the state 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, this limit 
has been adopted in the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, with the result that the 
striped bass has received the protection of this 
restriction over a large part of its range. Simi- 
larly, for many years a more stringent limit has 
been urged for lobster since this esteemed food 
resource was being fished before maturity with 
appalling depletion as the result. An increase in 
the size limit was recommended, and this uniform 
proposal was adopted in recent legislative sessions 
by Maine, Massachusetts, New York and New 
Jersey. It is noteworthy that this group includes 
the principal lobster producing States, Maine and 
Massachusetts, and comprises a large segment of 
the range of the species. Undoubtedly, the legis- 
lative sessions of 1943 will be marked by similar 
enactments in the remaining lobster producing 
States. In fact, the State Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation sponsored such legislation at 
the recent session in Rhode Island. It is signifi- 
cant that the Pennsylvania Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation has agreed to sponsor similar 
legislation although Pennsylvania is nota pro- 
ducing but a consuming State. 


SHAD AGREEMENT 


During this period of efforts to secure the com- 
pact, general progress was made by the States in 
fishery regulation. New York and New Jersey 
through their commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion reached agreement on joint state action to 
foster the remarkable revival of the Hudson River 
shad, with very successful results. In fact, state 
conservation officials have stated that impetus was 
given to fisheries legislation generally, even when 
it was outside the purview of the interstate effort, 
and a better understanding established between 
the warring groups of fishermen and the state 
governments. 

But the magnitude of even these accomplish- 
ments is overshadowed by the outstanding: ac- 
complishment—the establishment of the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission. The Com- 
mission is a purely recommendatory body with no 
powers of regulation. It is comprised of three 
representatives from each State. The compact 
requires that one of these is to be the executive 
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officer of the administrative agency of the State 
charged with the conservation of fishery resources, 
the second is to be a legislator who is customarily 
to be designated by the State’s Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, and the third is to be a 
“citizen with a knowledge of and interest in the 
marine fisheries problem,” to be appointed by 
the Governor. Freedom is permitted, however, in 
this pattern of representation so that States can 
make other arrangements in line with their con- 
stitutional or general practice. 


“INTERESTED” STATES TO VOTE 


The Commission is charged with the duty of 
recommending to the Governors and legislatures 
of the compacting States such measures as, after 
study and consideration, it deems desirable for 
the preservation of the fisheries. Since all the 
States are not concerned with every species of 
fish, the compact provides that only those States 
which have an “interest” in a particular species 
shall vote on recommendations concerning that 
species. The determination of how large a pro- 
portion of any fishery constitutes an “interest” 
was left to the Commission. An advisory com- 
mittee of sport and commercial fishermen to aid 
the Commission is required by the compact. Costs 
are allocated among the States in proportion to 
the primary market value of the products of their 
fisheries, exclusive of cod and haddock, as re- 
corded in the most recent published reports of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. It is notable 
that each compacting State has appropriated the 
money required of it under the compact. 

The compact expressly states that the federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service is to be the primary 
research agency of the Commission, cooperating 
with the research agencies in each State. This will 
provide a direct channel to the governments of 
the States for the recommendations of the federal 
research agency. 

While it might be argued that an advisory body, 
such as the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission, could be created without resorting to a 
compact, the employment of a compact has some 
very real values. The compact is a legal affirma- 
tion of the principle of cooperation among the 
States to conserve the fisheries. The States are 
more certain to be represented on an advisory body 
established by a compact to which they are parties 
than might be the case if such a body is established 
under a merely voluntary arrangement. Ex- 
perience in interstate cooperation has clearly 
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demonstrated that the provision of some formal 
machinery for integrating that cooperation is 
essential for success. It is because it provided such 
machinery that the Council of State Governments 
has been the most successful agency for interstate 
cooperation in the history of American federalism. 
The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission 
provides the needed machinery in the fisheries 


field. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The first meeting of that body was essentially 
an organization meeting and accordingly limited 
in the purview of its consideration. Edmund L. 
Dunn, of Massachusetts, a governor’s appointee, 
was elected Chairman, and Edwin Warfield, Jr., 
Chairman of the Maryland Department of Tide- 
water Fisheries, Vice Chairman. The Regional 
Office of the Council of State Governments is to 
act as the secretariat until a permanent arrange- 
ment can be made. Since the Compact left certain 
matters to be decided by the Commission, the 
rules and regulations adopted are of importance. 
In view of the fact that some preparation had to 
be made for this initial meeting, and there were 
neither officers nor staff of the Commission, the 
drafting committee of the Eastern States Con- 
servation Conference undertook the preparation 
of a series of proposals with respect to the rules 
and regulations. In the main, these proposals 
were adopted with few changes. Two provisions 
are of particular interest, the advisory committee 
and the definition of an “interest.’’ The Compact 
provides. that the advisory committee shall contain 
both sports and commercial fishermen, but the 
problem is complicated by the fact that there are 
different and contending varieties of commercial 
fishermen, and many and varied organizations of 
sports fishermen. Moreover, representation of 
different groups is needed in different States. The 
lobster fisherman is important in the north and 
the shrimp fisherman in the south. Seemingly, 
therefore, there must be variation as among the 
States both as to the number on the advisory com- 
mittee and the groups represented. In addition, 
the committee will be large, and full fledged meet- 
ings almost impossible. Accordingly, the rules 
provide for a loose organization for the present 
in these terms: “There shall be an Advisory Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Commission at each 
annual meeting from nominations submitted by 
each State’s delegation. The Commission 
shall inform the members of the Advisory Com- 


mittee by reasonable advance notice by mail of 
all recommendations or legislation proposed by 
the Commission in order that their opinions may 
be taken into consideration before such recom. 
mendations or legislative proposals are submitted 
to the Governors and legislatures of the compact. 
ing States. When necessary, the Chairman, upon 
authorization of the Commission, may call a gen. 
eral meeting of the Advisory Committee.” The 
Commissioners recognized that, considering the 
difficulties, this was the most pragmatic arrange- 
ment for the present and that experience with the 
operation of this machinery would have to be the 
guide to any further development. 

One of the most hopeful portents for the future 
of the Commission was the immediate agreement 
on the definition of an “interest’’ which was 
the greatest potential stumbling block. Complete 
accord was given the following definition: “Puyr- 
suant to Article VI of the Compact, requiring the 
Commission to define what constitutes ‘an inter- 
est,’ the Commission hereby declares that a State 
shall be deemed to have an interest in any species 
of fish when, according to the latest published 
statistics or available records of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service: 

(a) Such fish are found customarily or periodi- 
cally in its territorial waters in marketable sizes 
or quantities, or 

(b) Such fish are customarily or periodically 
in the territorial waters of such State for the pur- 
pose of spawning or in transit to and from spawn- 
ing grounds, or 

(c) The citizens of any State are recorded as 
having taken 5 per cent or more of the total 
Atlantic Coast catch of any species of fish in any 
of the five preceding years.”’ 

Here again, of course, it must be recognized 
that experience may dictate a different formula 
at a later time, but the agreement reached at this 
time is noteworthy in that it furnishes an ade- 
quate starting point for further work. 


Harp Roap AHEAD 

While this first meeting was necessarily de- 
voted almost entirely to organization matters, 
the Commission nevertheless took some impor- 
tant action. Following addresses by Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and William C. Herring- 


ton and William C. Neville, of that agency, the. 


Commission requested the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Federal-State Relations 
(Continued from page 154) 


with those who seek these changes is that they 
continue their determination to bring them about 
even in a time when the very foundations of the 
earth are being shaken, when the liberties of all 
of us are at stake. 

To me it seems that in peace-time every advo- 
cate of every social, economic, or political reform 
has the right to be heard. Every believer in the 
dictatorship of a powerful central government, 
every advocate of the destruction of the balance 
of power, every bureaucrat who seeks his own 
aggrandizement has the right to the forum of pub- 
lic opinion to present his case. If the majority of 
the people in this nation want socialism, you and 
I can live as well as anyone else. If the majority 
of the people want a labor government, then you 
and I can go along, and in times of peace you and 
[ will be the first ones to champion the cause of 
any one to be heard. 


Limits IMPOSED BY WAR 


To me it seems very definitely that war times 
are different. All of us are busily engaged in try- 
ing to win a war. All of us are anxious to devote 
all of our energies to the emergency. Our own 
flesh and blood is in the uniform of our country, 
as we were a generation ago. For a pressure 
group, in these times, to insist on special ad- 
vantages for itself, for a social reformer to press 
his designs, for labor to seek to retain peace-time 
advantages, for capital to seek to break down the 
right to organize, for labor or capital to stop pro- 
duction by reason of their disputes, for capital 
or any individual to seek one penny of profit from 
this war, for the bureaucrats in Washington to 
seize the opportunity to break down still further 
the federal-state relationship, that federal-state 
relationship which is one of -the foundations of 
local self-government, for any one to seek to per- 
mit any of the organized groups to secure an ad- 
vantage in the economic structure, for any person 
or group of persons to seek to secure any advan- 
tage for themselves or others, these acts, or any 
of them, in these times are simply unpatriotic. in 
a time of national peril. These things strike at 
the national unity, they cause us either to sur- 
render our liberties at home or to deflect necessary 


attention from the war and the national emer- © 


gency. These things are going on in this nation 
today. They should be stopped. 


Is there anything of value in self-government ? 
Is there anything of danger in a strongly cen- 
tralized government in Washington? Let me read 
to you what three men, fairly well known in our 
political life, have said on this exact subject. 
Thomas Jefferson used the following language : 


“. . . Were not this country already divided into 
States, that distribution must be made that each 
might do for itself what concerns itself directly, 
and what it can so much better do than a distant 
authority. Every State is again divided into coun- 
ties, each to take care of what lies within its local 
bounds ; each county again into townships or wards, 
to manage minuter details, and every ward into 
farms, to be governed each by its individual pro- 
prietor.. .. It is by this partition of cares, descend- 
ing in gradation from general to particular, that 
the mass of human affairs may be best managed 
for the good and prosperity of all.” 


Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, said as follows: 

“The history of Liberty is a history of the limita- 
tion of governmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist, therefore, the concentration of 
power, we are resisting the processes of death, be- 
cause concentration of power is what always pre- 
cedes the destruction of human liberties.” 


The President of the United States, when Gov- 
ernor of New York, in contending that the Federal 
Government was authorized to exercise no more 
power within the State than had been granted 
specifically by the Constitution, said: 


“As a matter of fact and law, the governing 
rights of the States are all of those which have not 
been surrendered to the National Government by 
the Constitution or its amendments. Wisely, or 
unwisely, people know that under the Eighteenth 
Amendment Congress has been given the right to 
legislate on this particular subject; but this is not 
the case in the matter of a great number of other 
vital problems of government, such as the conduct 
of public utilities, of banks, of insurance, of busi- 
ness, of agriculture, of education, of social welfare, 
and of a dozen other important features. In these, 
Washington must not be encouraged to interfere. 
. . . The preservation of this ‘Home Rule’ by the 
States is not a cry of jealous Commonwealths seek- 
ing their own aggrandizement at the expense of 
sister States. It is a fundamental necessity if we 
are to remain a truly united country.” 


Why are these three great Americans so in- 
sistent on local self-government ? 

The history of free governments proves beyond 
cavil and beyond the shadow of a doubt that when 
men cease to exercise their privileges as citizens 
in the conduct of their local affairs, they lose the 
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strength and the fiber requisite to the retention of 
freedom itself. Just as an athlete, when he ceases 
to use his muscles becomes soft and flabby, just 
so do the minds of a people not sharpened by the 
exercise of political freedoms become soft and 
flabby. Many reasons have been assigned for the 
weakness which caused the fall of France. Is it not 
apparent that the organization of the French po- 
litical system, by which the states of France were 
simple provinces, governed and controlled by dele- 
gates from the national government, exercising 
none of the prerogatives as we know them of free 
men, led to the loss of the political toughness 
necessary in the minds of men who would remain 
free? 


IMPORTANCE OF Lo@aL GOVERNMENT 


The local governments are the places where 
Democracy is part and parcel of the life of each 
man and woman. The men composing the gov- 
erning body of the average municipality are 
known, personally, to nearly every individual 
within its borders. They affect definitely and 
vitally the life and well being of the people. The 
governing body of every county is a part of the 
lives of the people of that county. Its responsi- 
bility for acts, whether good or bad, is immediate, 
definite and understood. As with the government 
of the county, so the State. As Governor, in your 
election campaign, you had to go into every ham- 
let. Your people became acquainted with you, 
looked you in the face and many of them shook 
your hand. You are no appointive officials. You 
live on the level with your people, not at the seat 
of any far-off Federal Government. They feel 
the definite responsibility for you, they look to 
you for fairness and wisdom in their public 
affairs, and if you fail them you will quickly hear 
about it. The political picture in the cities and the 
counties and in the States is every bit as important 
a political picture, and to my mind, outside of war 
conditions, a picture more vital to the continued 
success of Democracy than the picture in Wash- 
ington itself. The road to a centralization of power 
in Washington is a road to a fat government 
and thin citizens when the end results of over- 
centralization and tremendous and overpowering 
bureaucracy are reached. 

Strong in their desire for complete centraliza- 
tion of power are the pressure groups, those seek- 
ing always their own aggrandizement, their own 
ends. Many of these ends are good. But the 
philosophy that the end justifies the means has 


never been one to which the average citizen syb. 
scribes. The Federal Government is much easier 
to handle, for a pressure group, than forty-eight 
legislatures. There are fewer members of Con. 
gress, fewer to threaten with defeat. Once the 
pressure succeeds, all the powers of that govern. 
ment can be used to enfore compliance on the peo- 
ple, however unwilling some may be, however 
many of their cherished social customs may be 
ruthlessly discarded. 

Naturally, in times such as these, the effort to 
complete the centralization proceeds with added 
impetus. Publicity, coming in an unending stream 
from Washington, largely through releases pre- 
pared for outside consumption, shows a remark- 
ably unanimity. One day recently I noticed two 
articles with \Washington date lines, one to the 
effect that the States were blocking the war effort 
by state barriers, and the other outlining the 
theory that all taxes should be collected by the 
Federal Government and returned according to 
some formula to the States from whence they 
came. The latter article did not state under what 
circumstances the Federal Government would re- 
fuse to return them and thereby wreck the State. 

There was a continued flood of publicity which 
came out following the recent failure to seize 
control of Unemployment Compensation. There 
has been a flood of propaganda justifying the 
seizure of the Employment Service. I noticed the 
other day, over a Washington date line, the an- 
nouncement that the people of Australia were 
about to abolish their state lines and establish all 
control in one government. It omitted to mention 
the fact that the union was formed only in 1901 
and was different in nearly every respect from 
that Federal Union which has made this the great- 
est country in the world. There was no publicity, 
so far as I saw, with reference to the recent 
attempt of the Forestry Service to take over the 
state towers, thereby wrecking the State Forestry 
Services and interfering with the state-manned 
system of airplane warnings established under the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 


ATTEMPT TO SEIZE STATE SERVICES 


You are very familiar with what happened to 
the State Employment Services. We have never 
yet gotten an agreement to return these services 
after the war. You are also very familiar with the 
attempt to seize control of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. Forty-five Governors and the great 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee of 
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the House were not convinced that this attempt 
had anything to do with the war effort. You can 
expect another attempt when the tax bill is dis- 
posed of by Congress. 

Please do not understand that there is any 
personal feeling on my part toward any of those 
who occupy positions as bureau chiefs in Wash- 
ington. Many of them are my personal friends, 
and I like them. But for some reason, when some 
of our country boys go to the big city on the 
Potomac, they suffer a fundamental change. It 
may be that they improve, but I somewhat doubt 
it. 

We have several million of our men in the 
Army. We who remain at home are trustees for 
them. They were raised under, they left, a form 
of government of certain fixed philosophies. No 
one has the right, while they are in the uniform 
of our country, to bring about a change in the 
social or the economic structure of this land, more 
than is absolutely essential to win the war in 
which they are engaged. There must be a stop 
put to those who seek to reform these United 
States, by whatever scheme, until our men are 
brought. back from -foreign battle fields and 
Democracy itself is preserved. 


STRENGTH OF STATES 


The forces of those who believe that centraliza- 
tion means dictatorship and the loss of Democ- 
racy, and who are not anxious to lose their own 
souls while they gain the world, are not unim- 
portant in the American life today. You saw 
what happened in the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion fight in Washington, when the Governors of 
forty-five States, as patriotic citizens as it is pos- 
sible to find on the American scene today, rallied 
as one man. This voice from the cross-roads, 
which is actually the place where the fundamental 
democratic freedoms still have their being, was 
heard on Capitol Hill. It can and will be heard 
again. 

Our course is one of action, not inaction. If 
we do no justify ourselves and our high offices in 
this crisis, we will lose the faith of our people. 
There are many things we can do to put our 
houses in order, and the retention of title to those 
houses in us requires planning, thought, and the 
limit of cooperation in all reasonable demands 


from Washington. We can do the job. 


As an example, you remember the recent meet- 
ing in Washington, heralded as one to remove 
state barriers.to the war effort. When we arrived 


and sat through the sessions, to our surprise no 
single constructive definite suggestion was ad- 
vanced. Many of the facts stated were inaccurate. 
It appeared to be a meeting the effect of which 
would be to lay a foundation for federal action 
in many state fields. 

Realizing the situation, anxious to help the 
war effort in any way and at the same time to 
preserve what they could of the democratic pro- 
cess, the Executive Committee of this Conference 
requested a meeting with federal department heads 
to ascertain specific instances in which state laws 
were interfering. At the meeting it was found 
that truck regulations needed standardizing for 
the war period. Every State came in line and 
within ten days the problem was solved. The same 
course of procedure is open and available every 
day. 


NEGOTIATION MACHINERY 


Our difficulty has been lack of realization of the 
problem and the consequent failure by us to use 
the means available and at hand. We are ex- 
tremely busy men. As matters relating to federal- 
state relationship have come up, the policy of the 
Washington department head has been to single- 
shot us, as was recently attempted in the forestry 
matter. The definite answer to that policy and 
one which must be adopted is first, to build up a 
secretariat of the Council of State Governments 
or of the Governors’ Conference to the point 
where it can correspond to all calls and, second, 
communicate immediately with the office of the 
organization when questions involving federal- 
state relationship are concerned, so that that office 
may be used as a clearing house and as a means 
of giving actual representation, in a coordinated 
manner, to the Governors. Only in this way can 
we give the full measure of cooperation to the 
l‘ederal Government in war time and at the same 
time preserve the proper functions of the States. 

That this policy is definitely effective is proven 
by two instances among many in my own experi- 
ence. When the Unemployment Compensation 
fight came up, it was the Executive Committee 
of the Governors’ Conference which came immedi- 
ately to the battle line. When the attempt to 
federalize the forestry service first showed its 
head, I immediately got in touch with Mr. Frank 
Bane, the Secretary-Treasurer of this Conference, 
and at the same time I communicated with each 
one of you, and it was through a conference ar- 
ranged by Mr. Bane in his office that the final 
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adjustment was worked out without loss of local 
self-government and control. Not only in time 
of war can this clearing house be of immense value 
to us as Governors, but when peace comes again, 
and the inevitable and very wholesome reaction to 
federal domination starts sweeping the country, 
the Governors of the various States, through their 
united action, will be in a position wisely to guide 
the movement so that the democratic process, in 
its true meaning, may be restored to us. 


Atlantic Fisheries 
(Continued from page 162) 


ice to prepare recommendations for the compila- 
tion of fishery statistics in order that returns in 
different States might be integrated. This, of 
course, is a basic and important step. The Com- 
mission also requested a study of striped bass by 
the Service. This is of special interest to every 
sports fisherman. It should also be mentioned that 
one of the matters proposed for the considera- 
tion of the Commission was the restoration of 
the Atlantic salmon fisheries, another matter dear 
to the hearts of the sportsmen. It can be definitely 
stated that the first meeting of the Commission 
was a complete success. Nevertheless, a long hard 
road lies ahead. 

The Commission faces an important and diffi- 
cult task. Not only is the task difficult in itself, 
but those difficulties are enhanced by the indefi- 
niteness of biological knowledge, and especially 
by the contentions between various groups of 
fishermen. During this early period the chief 
factor in the success of the Commission will be 
the tolerance of those warring groups and their 
willingness to give that body a chance to meet the 
problem. As Chairman Dunn and Vice Chairman 
Warfield expressed it in a joint release following 
this June meeting: “We are hopeful that sports- 
men and commercial fishermen alike will realize 
that their common interest lies in eliminating such 
past conflicts and antagonisms and joining whole- 
heartedly in a genuine common effort to use wisely 
to the utmost the present fishery resources and to 
build up the fishery stocks so that both sportsmen 
and fishermen will benefit by the increased abun- 
dance of all the fisheries. If all interests sink past 
personal differences and develop a sound program, 
we should be able to assure enough fish for all— 
which will mean good sport for the sportsman, a 
decent way of life for those who make their living 


by fishing, and plenty of fish at a fair price for the 
consuming public.” 

After all, those groups are all interested in the 
abundance of the fisheries. They should recognize 
that the creation of the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission is in itself probably the 
greatest single step thus far taken for the better 
utilization of the Atlantic fisheries. With the chief 
obstacle, the lack of interstate machinery, over. 
come, patience on their part will probably make 
even greater success possible. 


Our Democracy 
(Continued from page 152) 


grant to all those who are literate the privilege of 
participating at reasonable intervals in the selec- 
tion of their governmental leadership. 

We must then analyze the functions this World 
Association of Free Peoples shall perform, just 
as we analyze and establish the division of fune- 
tions between federal and state government here 
in America. 

It appears to me the World Association might 
well administer the great international airports of 
the future, the gateways to the seven seas, a pro- 
gram to increase the literacy of the peoples of the 
world, a code of justice for the relations between 
nations and a machinery to enforce it, temporary 
governments over the Axis nations, a program of 
increased trade regulated to prevent sharp fluctua- 
tions in volume which cause economic depressions, 
and a world legion, to maintain stability in the 
administration of each of these responsibilities, to 
prevent the arming of non-participating nations, 
and to prevent armament races or a return of the 
dangerous “balance of power” principle. 

May I say in closing that my close observation 
of the functioning of government in America, of 
the response of the people to the need of sacrifice, 
of the accomplishments of labor and industry in 
producing the means of modern war, and of the 
records of heroism, courage and resourcefulness 
of our men in the armed forces, all together make 
me confident that we will fulfill the objective of 
our first pledge and win a complete victory. 

We will maintain the soundness of our govern- 
mental structure on a federal basis with our social, 
economic and political liberties. 

We will furnish leadership in the winning of 
the peace, through some form of world associa- 
tion based upon the United Nations. 
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Governors Confer 
(Continued from page 156) 


to problems confronting all our allies in the fight 
against the Axis. 

In papers and reports and speeches the Gov- 
ernors exchanged vital information and demon- 
strated practical experiences in their search to 
perfect the mechanisms of government. And as 
they deliberated and listened and talked through 
the three days of sessions at the Grove Park Inn 
just outside Asheville, it could not but be apparent 
that the strength of the American republic rests 
in the remarkable cohesion and cooperativeness 
of the 48 States. 

Governor Harold I. Stassen of Minnesota, re- 
tiring chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
struck a fitting keynote when, in the opening ad- 
dress of the meeting, he said the States “hereby 
renew our pledge of all our resources, industrial, 
agricultural and military, to the prosecution of 
this war to a victory for the Stars and Stripes and 
for the flags of the United Nations.” 

CONFERENCE \VAR ACTIVITIES 

It was in accordance with this pledge, Governor 
Stassen pointed out, that officers and staff of the 
Governors’ Conference assisted in many phases 
of the federal war effort, with some of the most 
effective and difficult work performed by utiliza- 
tion of our federal system of government with 
federal, state and local governments participat- 
ing. He then reviewed the recent outstanding 
examples of state effort—the Selective Service 
Act administration, in which the States were asked 
to assist in preparing the machinery, with the 
States in turn requesting local governments to 
help; the establishment in two weeks’ time of a 
nation-wide system of rationing boards; and the 
registration for sugar rationing, when again the 
federal, state and local machinery was used, with 
local school officials doing an outstanding job in 
the registration of every family in America. There 
was one instance in which the States have caused 
difficulty—in the field of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion where divers state laws have impeded war- 


time transportation to some degree, the Governors — 


said; but at the suggestion of the war agencies 
every State agreed to establish uniform standards 


throughout the country. 


That state governments have furnished a means 
of experimentation which has been valuable, and 
that they have been an added safeguard to the 


rights of the individual citizen, was emphasized by 


‘Governor Stassen, who declared: “To wipe out 


state governments in America would be a regi- 
mentation of the mechanics of government that 
would destroy much of the governmental re- 
sourcefulness and progress that is, and will be, 
vitally needed.” And as a possible solution to 
the problem of adjustments that will arise after 
the current conflict, the Governor foresaw a world 


association of free peoples operating somewhat 


after the manner in which States function under 
our federal system, and said: “The record that 
has been made by the 48 States, in working to- 
gether despite their diverse interests, their vary- 
ing climates, the different backgrounds of their 
people, and notwithstanding the fact that they 
are populated by sons and daughters of every 
nation in the world is, in itself, a beacon of hope 
for the future relationship between the nations 
of the world.” 

This background of successful relationship be- 
tween the States might well serve to help in devel- 
oping a world association of free peoples, the 
Governor said, with participants in this associa- 
tion meeting certain requirements, just as ter- 
ritories were required to meet certain standards 
before they were admitted to the Union. 

Governor Stassen’s address set the tempo of 
the meeting; a tempo carried through and ac- 
cented in the addresses of Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York, Governor Prentice Cooper 
of Tennessee, Governor Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois, and Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner 
of Michigan, all of whom addressed the meeting 
during the opening-day program ; by the addresses 
of the six other Chief Executives who spoke on 
Tuesday and Wednesday; and by the conversa- 
tions and discussions of the Governors and federal 
officials during the Tuesday round-table on war 
problems. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF WAR EFFORTS 


Decentralization of both defense and war efforts 
was advocated by Governor Lehman, who cited the 
effectiveness of the New York civil protection 
system in an address on Organization and Admin- 
istration of Civilian Defense. Five principles 
which, he said, must be kept in mind in creating 
and developing a civilian defense program are: 
1. Necessity of a direct line of command extend- 
ing through the federal, state and local govern- 
ments; 2. decentralization by means of which we 
can avail ourselves of the support and operating 
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facilities of all localities and all citizens; 3. broad 
and enforceable authority lodged both in the state 
war council and in local war councils; 4. effective 
24-hour-a-day, seven days a week service of 
civilian protection and defense activities on the 
state and local levels; and 5. expert “know how” 
in the carrying out of war activities. “I have em- 
phasized time and again,’ Governor Lehman said, 
“my belief that defense and war policies require 
that we place more and more of the burden on 
local war councils and on local authorities. Local 
government is closest to the people. The people 
know and have confidence in their local officials. 
They will follow wise and devoted local leader- 
ship.” 


Victory Foop PROGRAM 


Speaking on a Victory Home Food Supply 
Program for the nation, Governor Cooper out- 
lined Tennessee’s Home Food Supply program 
which, in its third year, has attracted 186,000 
farm families as members. Under the program, 
started three years ago during peace time, three- 
fourths of the food required for a family each 
year is raised by participants, who enroll each 
spring through county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents. Each autumn enrollees scoring 750 
out of a possible 1,000 points are presented with 
certificates of merit. Scoring is based on score 
card checks by the agents. “l'ood grown at home 
doesn’t have to be transported, and it saves the 
food . . . already backed for use elsewhere,” 
Governor Cooper said. 

Governor Green urged the States to cut “luxury 
spending.”” Speaking on State Revenues in the 
Wartime Emergency, he called on the States to 
economize by saving funds normally used for 
erection of public buildings, and by reducing ex- 
penditures for relief. He said: ‘Public aid should 
be available only to those unable to work because 
of age, illness or other disability. . . . Let us 
prepare budgets for submission to the next regular 
legislative session of our respective States which 
will provide only for those most essential state 
functions and those items that are necessary in 
maintaining the war effort. .. . The Federal Gov- 
ernment no less than state and local governments 
has the duty to cut down on spending that does 
not contribute directly toward winning the war. 
. . . Decisive action for economy by the National 
Government would clearly help check inflation.” 

Discussing the tremendous problems that con- 
front local and state governments, Governor Van 
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Wagoner declared ‘“‘the fault will not lie with 
Washington. Washington steps in only when we 
fail locally to meet a problem that must be met. 
Our lack of vision, or lack of courage to wade 
through the old taboos, our lack of willingness to 
take on new responsibilities, will have betrayed our 
people.”” The Michigan Governor predicted that 
curtailment of consumer buying and the inevitable 
and necessary halting of non-essential driving will 
hit the state revenue picture hard next year. “Oyr 
primary job as Governors is to preserve the es- 
sential functions of public service . . . but... 
we must see to it that our governmental structure 
is based on present day needs, and we must not 
worship tradition for tradition’s sake.” 

The need for preservation of democracy and the 
necessity for team-play in the wartime emergency 
and the peacetime economy were emphasized by 
Governors Frank M. Dixon of Alabama and 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts in addresses 
at the Tuesday night dinner. Governor Dixon 
stressed the necessity of giving no more power to 
the Federal Government than is necessary to win 
the war, and suggested the establishment of a 
clearing house on federal-state relationships in the 
secretariat of the Council of State Governments. 
Through this clearing house, he said, all matters 
relating to federal-state relationships would be 
handled. This clearing house would also be valu- 
able in time of peace, Governor Dixon said, for 
“when peace comes again and the inevitable re- 
action to federal domination starts sweeping the 
country, the Governors of the various States, 
through their united action, wil! be in a position to 
wisely guide the movement so that the democratic 
process, in its true meaning, may be restored to 
us. 


TEAM-PLAY NEEDED 


Governor Saltonstall said of the peace to come 
after the war, that ‘all our sacrifices will be in 
vain if we do not continue” the all-out team-play 
found in the war effort “in restoring to the world 
security and progress after the war is won.” 
The Governors must look ahead and plan for 
drastic readjustments, Governor Saltonstall said, 
and must do their utmost to plan an industrial 
reserve of jobs and a reserve of security. This 
reserve of security must not only be a financial 
reserve, he said, but it must be a reserve of ideals, 
ideas and plans on which the country may im- 
mediately proceed to work. 

Governors Spessard L. Holland of Florida, 
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John W. 3ricker of Ohio, William H. Wills of 
Vermont and Julius P. Heil of Wisconsin brought 
the meeting to a close with addresses Wednesday 
morning. Governor Holland, speaking on Guard- 
ing Strategic Areas, distinguished between needs, 
facilities and viewpoints of the States on the one 
hand and of the army on the other, and urged the 
necessity of clearly defined zones of responsibility 
as related to guard duty of the army, the state 
and smaller governmental units. He declared the 
States were without the trained personnel or equip- 
ment to guard strategic areas and suggested the 
army should provide protection for all highways 
and bridges vital to military operation. 

Governor Bricker said Ohio was able to meet 
the war emergency without special legislation 
“simply through judicious exercise of normal 
governmental power,” and listed some of the 
measures taken. He said they include prepara- 
tion to offset possible post-war depression by de- 
veloping programs for public works and by ac- 
cumulating means to finance them; removal of 
all hindrances to production and making avail- 
able state-owned facilities to war uses; conserva- 
tion of manpower and materials by state and local 
governments ; active participation in the national 
economic policy to control the cost of living; 
considering carefully between war-created needs 
that warrant federal aid and those that should be 
properly met out of state funds; and a careful re- 
appraisal of state education, health and welfare 
services. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL 


Governor Wills spoke on Rationing and Price 
Control. He said replies to letters sent by him 
to the other 47 Governors indicated they feel 
“there has been a lack of candor and frankness 
on the part of the Federal Government ; there has 
been sad failure to create good public relations ; 
the public has been very badly treated, not be- 
cause of the restrictions imposed but because they 
have not been told why and wherefore.” The 
letters indicated also, however, that the public is 
willing to make sacrifices and accept hardships 
provided there is logic to the request and a “reason 
given for it which is not changed daily.” The 
Vermont Governor believes nation-wide gas ra- 
tioning is in the offing and that “g5 per cent of 


our people are squarely behind the war effort and 


all it entails. . 
Speaking on Interstate Trade Barriers and the 
War Effort, Governor Heil described trade bar- 


riers as a “practical problem,” adding that “not all 
restrictions upon doing business can be classified 
as trade barriers. Some of them are legitimate.” 
He said ‘“‘a tendency arose, however, for groups 
of citizens to ask their local governments for 
ordinances which, in effect, protected them from 
outside competition. Some of these ordinances 
could not possibly have had any other motive 
than an outright prohibition of competition.” But 
with the coming of the war, the States themselves 
solved the problem, he said. 


AMBASSADOR’S MESSAGES 


The distinguished representatives of the British, 


Netherlands and Chinese nations, while attending © 


the meeting only briefly, left their messages for 
the Governors to consider. British Ambassador 
Lord Halifax, at the Monday luncheon, predicted 
the length of the war would depend, more than 
anything else, upon shipping. The twin problems 
are those of “building ships faster than the Axis 
can sink them, and sinking subs faster than the 
Axis can build them.” The British Ambassador's 
luncheon talk was off the record, and it dealt with 
the wider aspects of the war—the various inci- 
dents against the wide perspective of the resources 
of the United Nations, air power, and a picture 
of the industrial side of the war in England. Dr. 
Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambassador, speaking 
at the State Dinner Monday night with Dr. 
Alexander Loudon, Netherlands Ambassador, 
said it would be a mistake to try to answer the 
question of whether it is more important for the 
United Nations to defeat Germany first, or Japan. 
“Tt is certainly true,” he said, “that when either 
one is defeated it will be much easier for the 
United Nations to defeat the other. I am afraid 
most people in this part of the world greatly un- 
derestimate the military and naval power of Japan. 
Germany is a great land power with relatively 
little naval strength; Japan, on the other hand, is 
a first-class naval power and also a first-class land 
power.” Dr. Loudon told the Chief Executives 
that the voice of his people was not that of the 
dead, but the cry of a living nation that will fight 
on with what meager resources it has left until 


victory is achieved. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


Massachusetts Handles Emergency 


Tue Massachusetts State Council of Defense has met 
its first acute emergency and has handled it well. At 
6:45 in the morning in a New England coastal town, 
the local civilian defense organization was called upon 
by the Coast guard to receive and handle the survivors 
and dead of two vessels torpedoed the previous night. 
By 7:00 the chief air raid warden, his deputy, and the 
heads of the first aid and medical services were stand- 
ing by for orders, and the head of the ambulances had 
been summoned by phone to the report center. These 
leaders phoned workers in their units and by 7:30 seven 
ambulances, each with driver and four first aid workers, 
and two additional Red Cross representatives were on 
duty. The chief air raid warden then made arrange- 
ments with a local hotel to take it over as quarters for 
survivors. The canteen head and her staff, with the 
chairman of food supplies, took over the kitchen and 
dining room. By eight o'clock the deputy air raid 
warden was placed in charge of the report center. Two 
doctors, five registered nurses, and four first aid workers 
were detailed to the hotel, and the chairman of the 
medical division stood by at the report center. The local 
public health officer went in the Coast Guard boat to 
the rescue ship. The auxiliary police were on duty by 
9:00 and roped off the street from the pier to the hotel. 
Upon arrival, the first boat-load of survivors was rushed 
in ambulances to the hotel, where 35 home nurses had 
reported to assist. It was then learned that the total 
number of survivors was 44, including two hospital 
cases. Coffee was served and the Red Cross was ready 
with dry clothing. Fourteen minor casualties and shock 
victims were assigned to beds. Three-hour watches were 
arranged on a 24-hour basis for all Public Safety 
workers. The second boat-load arrived at about 
11:00 A. M. and was promptly taken to the hotel. The 
last two survivors, hospital cases, arrived just before 
noon. They were placed in an ambulance and taken to a 
Boston hospital. Space does not permit recounting the 
remainder of the story, but reports indicate that the 
whole affair was carried through with great efficiency. 
This splendid example of what the defense councils can 
do in an emergency is cited as an inspiration to all 
civilian defense groups. 


Protective Services in Florida 


Four scHoots for Bomb Reconnaissance Agents of De- 
fense Councils, to be conducted by Army ordnance 
officers, are being held in Florida during the months 
of July and August. Major-General Blanding, chief of 
State Defense Council protective services, announced 
that the schools will meet according to the following 
schedule: Jacksonville, July 20, 21; Miami, July 23, 24; 


Tampa, July 27-28; Tallahassee, August 27-28 4 
maximum of 120 enrollees at each school has been set 
by the Regional Office of Civilian Defense. 

At these schools, Bomb Reconnaissance Agents wi] 
be trained to recognize the types of unexploded bombs 
and report their location and classification to the Con- 
trol Center of the Citizens Defense Corps. The corps 
commander will then notify the nearest U. S. Army 
disposal unit which will, in turn, send a trained crew to 
dispose of the bomb. Because of this arrangement, the 
Bomb Squad Unit, formerly a component of the Citizens 
Defense Corps, has been abolished. 

The local Defense Corps will have the responsibility 
for roping off an area with a radius of 500 feet around 
the bomb, removing all persons from the area, and keep- 
ing it clear until the army squad has completed its work. 

A special bulletin to commanders and civil protection 
chairmen, issued by General Blanding, notified Florida 
defense councils that each control center should have 
at least two Bomb Reconnaissance Agents, with a 
maximum limit of one agent to each 5,000 population, 
and a minimum of one to each 20,000. Recommended 
qualifications for the Agents included sound judgment, 
coolness, promptness, and accuracy. 


Women in War Work 


DEFENSE OFFICIALS in Maryland, as in many other 
States, are realizing the need for substitute workers to 
fill gaps in industry left by men called into military sery- 
ice. As a consequence, Governor O'’Conor last month 
called members of the Defense Council and Victory 
Labor Board to meet with federal officials for the pur- 
pose of considering ways and means of inducing more 
women to take war production jobs. A pamphlet is 
being prepared which will describe the possibilities open 
to women in such jobs, and information booths are being 
set up all over the State for the distribution of this and 
other educational materials. A mass meeting was held 
during the middle of June to aid in the recruiting of 
women for industry. 


Price Control Program 


CouNCILs oF DEFENSE in a number of States were called 


on last month by the Office of Price Administration © 


to handle recruitment of civilians to distribute maximum 
price instructions for retail stores. It was emphasized 
that volunteers would have no enforcement duties, but 
would be required merely to visit local merchants in a 
friendly manner with a view to promoting their better 
understanding of the price control program. Maryland 
and Pennsylvania were among the States which success- 
fully held official “Price Posting Days,” with the aid 
of such volunteer groups. 
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Governors’ Conference 


GovERNOR SALTONSTALL and the chief executives of 
37 other States are in Asheville, North Carolina, for the 
ygth annual meeting of what used to be called the House 
of Governors. That city is surrounded with beautiful 
scenery but the Governors will have no time for recrea- 
tion. The agenda is crowded with topics of vital im- 
portance and only one social function is scheduled. 
That probably is a record. When they visited New 
London in 1929, the Governors were almost over- 
whelmed with social events. When they came to 
Boston in 1915, with the first World War in progress, 
the attendance was not large although the theme for 
the meeting was “The Relation of the States to the 
National Defense.” That is the principal topic for the 
present meeting. 

The Governors will confer about more effective state 
cooperation with the federal government in ‘the prose- 
cution of the war, with attention also to readjustments 
after the coming of peace. It should be greatly to the 
advantage of Washington to deal at first hand with 
such a group of Governors at one time, instead of con- 
sultation with them singly. The most important session, 
no doubt, will be that for today, a round table discus- 
sion at which Donald M. Nelson, Leon Henderson, 
James M. Landis, Joseph B. Eastman, Paul V. McNutt, 
Jesse Jones, and other such men will be present. That 
should be an immensely profitable discussion. The more 
direct and numerous the questions that may be posed 
and the more frank the replies, the better. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who called the first such 
meeting of Governors. He was primarily interested 
then in the conservation of national resources. But 
other factors were dissatisfaction with increased cen- 
tralization of powers in Washington, the shifting status 
and uncertainties of State rights, and the lack of 
uniform State laws. The most satisfying tangible re- 
sults of these annual conferences probably have per- 
tained to conservation. The meetings tended to arouse 
an intelligent public appreciation of what ought to be 
done. But the informal exchanges of views, of which 
no records are made, have been of great value. 

These meetings have been well sustained. It is no 
novelty for men to travel across the Continent for 
them, and they have been held in every part of the 
land. A full list of subjects considered would fill a 
column. 

Boston (Mass.) Herald 


-IN A DEMONSTRATION of national unity the final session 


of the annual Governors Conference, attended by the 
Chief Executives of thirty-six States, unanimously 
adopted resolutions today paying tribute to President 


Roosevelt's leadership and wisdom and pledging him 
full cooperation in support of his war program. 

The Governors included Democrats and Republicans, 
New Dealers and anti-New Dealers, and -representa- 
tives of every section of the country. They voted to 
back up the President on the war to the limit, despite 
opposition to specific measures of the Administration 
which they regarded as Federal encroachments on the 
States. . 

New York Times 


Tue UNitrep States came into being through a four- 
fold process of revolution, exploration, purchase and 
conquest. The end of this process was a federation—an 
irreversible federation, as settled when Northern doctrine 
triumphed in our Civil War. The modern trend, so 
much accelerated during the past decade, has been 
centripetal; government has become more and more 
centralized at a federal focus in the belief that social 
and economic necessities could not be met under 48 
separate sovereignties. There has been a strong faith 
that the 49th and greatest government—that of the 
United States—could be greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

Whether that is so or not, a powerful reminder now 
is given that state governments, far from being in a 


_ condition of expensive desuetude, have a vital role to 


fill in the nation’s war effort. The 34th annual meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference, convening at Asheville, 
N. C., is hearing about the home front from the heads 
of major war agencies, and will discuss the inter- 
national situation with the British, Chinese and Dutch 
Ambassadors. Governor Stassen of Minnesota, chair- 
man, describes this as “perhaps the most important 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference in its entire 
existence.” As President Roosevelt wrote to the more 
than 40 Governors in attendance, “the states have been 
in the forefront of our war effort.” 

In organization of civilian defense, handling of aliens 
in war zones, fiscal problems, protection of strategic 
areas, training of state guards, agriculture, transpor- 
tation, selective service, rationing price control and 
a wide range of wartime legislation, state governments 
must be integrated into the larger national effort. 
Elimination of interstate trade barriers is vital to a 
co-ordinated war program. Some war necessities have 
impelled changes in the functional organization of state 
government departments. 

Under totalitarian conceptions state sovereignties 
would be wiped out in wartime, if indeed permitted to 
endure even in time of peace. Our American system of 
government, federal, state and local, is the most ex- 
pensive in the world, offering ah unlimited field for 
political exploitation at different levels, and often re- 
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sulting in wasteful and inefficient administration. But 
it has its roots deep in American tradition; it came 
about through a natural evolution of political processes, 
and it has the philosophic justification that local gov- 
ernment knows what is best for local people. No sound 
American could wish to see state lines eliminated and 
all governments in the United States administered 
from one central, federal source. 
Newark (N. J.) News 


THE ANNUAL Governors’ Conference, attended by the 
Governors of 36 States, ended at Asheville with a 
resolution pledging cooperation with the President “in 
fullest measure” for the successful conclusion of the war. 

That, however, did not mean the Governors aban- 
doned the right to disagree with some of this adminis- 
tration’s policies, particularly as they affected the rights 
of the States. In one resolution—and resolutions are 
adopted under the conference rules only if they are 
unanimous—the Governors vigorously opposed the fed- 
eralizing of the present Federal-State system of un- 
employment compensation. 

The necessity for centralization of powers in Wash- 
ington to meet the war emergency should not be al- 
lowed to establish precedents for peace-time. Whatever 
authority is needed at the national capital for the 
prosecution of the war effort, the Governors indicated 
they would readily concede. But they also indicated a 
disbelief in the general trend toward centralization, in 
other fields, of the powers now held by the States. 
As a group, the Governors wield considerable political 
influence, and their united opposition to too much con- 
centration of authority can be an effective means of 
preventing it. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, which has 
just concluded its 34th annual conclave in Asheville— 
the first it has held in North Carolina—is noteworthy 
and significant in many respects. 

It will no doubt, be long and pleasantly remembered 
because of the cordial hospitality of Asheville, and 
of the State, and likewise because of the beauty and 
comfort of the conference setting. It will be remem- 
bered, too, by reason of its helpful discussions, its 
frank talks on national and international questions, 
and its constructive actions. ‘ 

The Conference . . . pledged its all-out support and 
fullest cooperation to President Roosevelt in the prose- 
cution of the war. Unity of purpose and effort toward 
winning the war was thus underlined... . . 

All and all, the conclave may well be chronicled 
as one of the most important gatherings of democratic 
leaders ever held in North Carolina, or, indeed, in any 
State of our Union. 

Greensboro (N. C.) Record 


AMONG THE question-and-answer sessions that have 
been conducted on the radio, or anywhere at large in 
the United States in recent months, the rendezvous 


that was had between the 40 Governors attending the 
annual convention of the Governors’ Conference at 
Asheville, N. C., and eight top-flight Washington 
officials charged with major responsibility for the 
administration of the war program, must be given high 
rank. As may be readily guessed, the question that was 
uppermost in the minds of the Governors concerned 
the extent to which the Federal government js to 
operate in their own provinces during the emergency, 
and the methods it is to employ... . 

The result of the conference between the Governors 
and the administrators was that the heads of the States 
got a lot of direct information about what the Roosevelt 
administration’s war program for the nation is, and its 
probable future course. This share-the-knowledge part 
of the Asheville program doubtless gave the Governors 
more insight into the future of their own State war 
programs. ... 

Richmond, (Va.) Times-Dispatch 


IN HIS THOUGHTFUL address opening the National Con- 
ference of Governors at Asheville, Governor Stassen of 
Minnesota proposed a “world association” based on 
the United Nations and modeled on the relationships 
that exist among the states of this country as a means 
of winning the peace. 

“The record that has been made by the 48 states,” 
said Governor Stassen, “in working together despite 
their diverse interests, their varying climate, the dif- 
ferent background of their peoples, and notwithstanding 
the fact that they are populated by sons and daughters 
of every nation in the world, is in itself a beacon of 
hope for the future relationship between the nations 
of the world.” ; 

He added the hope that after the war some of the 
“openness and orderliness” that exists among the states 
of the Union can replace the devious diplomacy and in- 
ternational intrigue that have characterized intercourse 
among nations in the past... . 

Wilmington (Del.) News 


Resolutions 
(Continued from page 155) 


are fighting that all our citizens be enabled to and should 
exercise the right of franchise, and 

WHEREAS war conditions are already causing a 
marked decrease in balloting, and 

WHEREAS provisions are being made to facilitate 
voting by citizens in the armed forces of the United 
States : 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED at the 
Conference of Governors held at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, on June 24th, 1942, that all election officials and 
employers be urged to cooperate to the end that every 
individual entitled to cast his ballot at any official elec- 
tion for public office be given for the duration of the war 
such time and opportunity to do so as is consistent with 
the maximum war effort and so far as possible without 
loss of pay. 
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Federal Aid To States: Fiscal Year 1941 
(in thousands) 
Granis 
Total Employ- Revenues 
State Federal Tote gricul- Wduca- ment se- Shared 
| Grants | | “tion” | Gurity, | Health | Hiohwave| P-W.A. Othert | 
tration 
ALABAMA $10,954 | $10,655 S868 $1,750 $713 $872 $4,328 $1,850 $203 $71 $299 
ARIZONA 5,208 5,099 219 290 285 221 1,971 PE Bsa de bes 28 109 
ARKANSAS 8,694 8,610 733 1,143 501 608 3,663 1,685 207 70 84 
CALIFORNIA 63,555 | 62,520 559 5,630 4,864 917 7,618 41,725 972 235 1,035 
COLORADO 13,314 13,157 323 815 482 308 2,305 8,480 417 27 157 
CONNECTICUT 10,082 10,082 240 1,723 1,391 318 1,704 3,097 1,588 RSS Ss 
DELAWARE 1,922 1,922 171 361 225 83 737 313 26 
FLORIDA 8,649 8,614 340 1,196 663 439 2,016 3,615 240 105 35 
GEORGIA 12,315 12,293 911 1,988 972 870 3,810 2,924 739 79 22 
IDAHO... 5,067 4,910 258 447 267 217 1,702 ed Saree 109 157 
ILLINOIS 38,506 | 38,505 757 4,118 4,916 1,057 6,800 | 19,628 1,155 74 1 
INDIANA 20,989 20,989 614 1,979 1,715 578 4,212 10,855 O87 r |) A 
1OWA 16,287 | 16,287 685 990 631 510 5,868 7,547 54 Se 
KANSAS. 11,940 11,940 543 1,011 483 413 4,604 4,757 110 2 Se 
KENTUCKY 11,101 | 11,073 798 1,592 837 725 3,722 3,105 269 25 28 
LOUISIANA 10,579 10,541 602 1,218 798 539 1,572 5,014 740 58 38 
MAINE. . 1,984 4,983 267 619 470 205 1,091 2,226 43 62 1 
MARYLAND 9,055 9,055 314 1,364 822 419 1,547 3,551 1,013 3 
MASSACHUSETTS 27 865 27 865 244 2,531 3,263 610 2,552 18,463 158 
MICHIGAN 28,521 28,507 620 3,694 3,065 775 7,029 12,358 758 208 14 
MINNESOTA 18,984 18,962 623 1,330 1,313 484 4,523 10,365 226 98 22 
MISSISSIPPI. 9,465 9,443 846 1,544 441 644 3,350 1,514 1,028 76 22 
MISSOURI 23.364 23,357 770 1,796 1,748 565 5,277 13,065 84 52 7 
MONTANA 6,793 6,671 280 362 293 183 3,148 1,973 406 26 122 
NEBRASKA 10,251 10,248 173 653 395 228 3,848 4.504 125 29 3 
NEVADA 2,923 2 904 165 192 175 98 1,878 394 a. 2 19 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 3,198 3,189 191 368 334 137 917 1,082 131 29 9 
NEW JERSEY 16,419 16,419 »Q) 2,264 > 957 590 2,760 6,126 1,385 OD rene 
NEW MEXICO 1.891 1,461 246 392 198 284 2,423 | eS ly 30 430 
NEW YORK 58,397 58,397 664 11,735 8,700 1,490 10,241 24,924 489 |G ee epee 
NORTH CAROLINA 13,089 | 13,044 1,021 1,859 1,159 S98 3,866 3,624 495 122 45 
NORTH DAKOTA 1,740 4,739 362 439 225 159 2.038 1,484 15 17 1 
OHIO 10,036 10,036 781 1,035 3,53 736 8,639 21,810 462 De he 
OKLAHOMA 18,272 18,255 711 1,319 670 561 3,407 11,495 40 52 7 
OREGON 8,769 8,599 297 1,150 803 284 2,857 3,035 2 171 170 
PENNSYLVANIA 60,469 | 60,464 848 7,389 5.869 1,308 9,989 | 22,961 11,970 130 5 
RHODE ISLAND 3,695 3,695 151 4180 735 126 1,004 
SOUTH CAROLINA 12,159 12,141 646 1,277 573 627 1,873 1,232 5,826 87 18 
SOUTH DAKOTA 5,979 5,951 374 351 172 209 2,829 1,952 60 4 28 
TENNESSEE 11,643 11,384 SOO 1,787 996 705 2,646 4,271 126 53 259 
TEXAS 27,393 | 27,369 1,429 3,044 2,431 1,296 7.804 10,329 9 127 24 
UTAH 6,065 5,959 222 $20 298 239 1,483 2,834 35 28 106 
VERMONT 2,719 2,716 213 318 231 152 1.016 739 36 11 3 
VIRGINIA 9,469 9 465 693 1,814 924 639 2,961 2,001 350 83 4 
WASHINGTON 15,715 15,504 338 1,331 1,034 310 2.651 8,599 1,026 215 211 
WEST VIRGINIA 8,943 8,939 461 1,641 821 423 2,333 3,193 3 64 4 
WISCONSIN 16,455 16,445 631 394 1,098 431 1,883 9,684 198 126 10 
WYOMING 4,284 3,541 206 531 178 87 1,816 FO Saxe 15 743 
TOTAL STATES $744, 166/$739,904 | $24,800 | $87,974 | $65,672 | $24,577 | $168,311] $331,171] $34,206 | $3,192 | $4,262 
ALASKA S682 $667 $51 $50 $74 $125 ; $287 $58 $22 $15 
HAWAIL | 1,756 1,756 203 264 131 185 $479 443 48 BBs wale we 
PUERTO RICO S387 S385 284 794 695 531 32 1,359 4,690 2 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 164 164 5 4 7 4 Re 
TOTAL TERRITORIES|/810,989 | $10,972 $538 $1,113 $205 $1,009 | $1,010 $762 $1,472 $4,863 $17 


‘Includes distribution of forest planting stock, forest fire cooperation, wildlife restoration, Alaska Game Law, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, and Virgin Islands government grants. 


Data from Federal and State 
Government. 
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